DRESDEN
cottage in the park, which had been made ready for him in place of the damaged one, and lay down on the bed.
And so it came about that the daylight attack of February 14, which began at 2:00 p.m. and completed the work of destruction, once more surprised Hauptmann in his sleep. With Margarete and Anni he was just about to seek the air raid shelter when ten rather small bombs fell in the park. Shortly afterward, a heavy bomb exploded fifteen yards from their cottage.
Gerhart Hauptmann was sitting in an easy chair in his overcoat. He pushed the collar up, pulled his hat down lower on his forehead, and waited ... "I was waiting for the blow that would put an end to me," he said a little later to his wife, who described the above events. When the moment of fright and then the paralysis of the senses had passed, they saw what had happened. Doors and windows were broken and the walls split. Hauptmann was covered with mortar, as though he were sitting, covered with snow, in a winter landscape. And he looked as stiff, as lifeless, as though he were frozen . . .
With their last strength the two women managed to get him to the shelter. He did not move there, either, and remained as though frozen. And later he was found to be suffering from a partial paralysis. The old man's vital force seemed destroyed.
But Fate was keeping in store for him a long and weary way through Germany's catastrophe—from this 14th of February, 1945, till the 6th of June, 1946, when he closed his eyes forever in Agnetendorf.
For a while he was in a miserable state. His physicians feared imi-nent death. The patient was only half conscious and preoccupied with events of the past. He spoke sentences that he had formerly spoken himself or had heard from others. There was the visit of Rolf Italiander a year ago^-down there in the Bellevue . . . What had he said to the young man as they were eating dinner together? Oh, yes, that he had really wanted to die in Rome . . . "But now things will probably be different ..." That was what he had said to his guest. And was he to die like this—in this skeleton of former Beauty, after the hells of Sodom and Gomorrha? No, indeed! May God preserve him from it ...
And again and again he was frightened into full consciousness and torn from the healing twilight-world. He had to go to the "confounded shelter." Why should he go there? It was nonsense—"sticking-plaster on a plague blister." In that cold hole in the ground he would only get sicker . . .
And in fact, sciatica began to plague Hauptmann. It became difficult for him to walk. Moreover, Loschwitz was buzzing with horrible reports and rumors. No matter whom one spoke to—doctor, nurse, attendant, messenger, any of the patients, or even a chance passer-by—they were all distraught messengers of evil tidings from the inferno down below. The multitudes of the wounded, who had fled the burning hospitals of the city and laboriously made their way to the Loschwitz Heights, still wearing hospital garb—these would have sufficed to tell the tale.